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Wyoming Iron Works at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He
was successful in operating this plant, to which
he added a small blast furnace for the manufac-
ture of pig-iron.

Resigning this position in 1849, he went to
Washington, D. C., where with Peter H. Wat-
son, subsequently assistant secretary of war in
the Lincoln administration, he established him-
self as patent expert. After six years, this asso-
ciation was dissolved and Renwick removed to
New York. Here he opened his own office as
patent expert and consulting engineer. Although
most of his time was occupied with patent cases
he engaged in varied engineering work as well.
He was consultant to Harrison Gray Dyer while
the latter was acting as president of the New
York & New Haven Railroad. In 1862 he ac-
complished the remarkable engineering feat of
repairing the steamer Great Eastern while it was
afloat. The operation consisted in covering with
iron plating a fracture in the bilge, eighty feet
long and more than ten feet wide, twenty-seven
feet beneath the water. In this work he was as-
sisted by his brother Henry. As a witness in
patent cases he was "probably . . . subjected to
the longest cross-examinations of any expert"
(Transactions of the American Society of Me-
chanical Engineers, post, p. 1439). One of his
early cases lasted twenty-one days, with the re-
sult that the United States circuit court and af-
terward the United States Supreme Court adopt-
ed the construction of the patent given by him.

Renwick himself possessed marked inventive
talent and in the course of his life secured in the
neighborhood of twenty-five patents, the first in
1850 for an iron railroad rail chair. He also in-
vented a steam valve, a tumbler lock, a domestic
furnace grate, and a breech-loading firearm. One
of his most important inventions, however, was
a grain harvester and binder, patented and im-
proved in 1851 and 1853 respectively. Although
he never profited personally from this invention,
being ahead of his time, his ideas were widely
used by many manufacturers of harvesting ma-
chinery after his patents expired. Of far greater
value was his series of ten inventions on incu-
bators and chicken brooders, perfected between
1877 and 1886, and it is said that it was largely
owing to his efforts that the raising of young
chickens was made a paying industry. He was
the originator, also, of the system, patented by
him in England in 1868, by which that portion
of the shaft of a twin-propeller steamboat which
extends beyond the vessel may be surrounded
with a casing of sufficient size to permit this
portion of the shaft to be inspected to the stern
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bearing. Although busy with so many and varied
concerns, Renwick found time to write two
books: The Thermostatic Incubator. Its Con-
struction and Management (1883) J and Patent-
able Invention (1893). He married Elizabeth
Alice Brevoort on June 4, 1862, and at the time
of his death in Short Hills, N. J., he was sur-
vived by three children.

[H. H. Melver, Geneal. of the Renwick Family
(1924); R. H. Greene, The Todd Geneal. (1867);
Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs., vol. XXXIV (1912) ;
Who's Who in America, 1912-13; JV. Y. Times, Mar.
21, 1912; Patent Office records.]                 C.W. M.

RENWICK, HENRY BREVOORT (Sept.
4, i8i7-Jan. 27, 1895), engineer, patent expert,
was the son of the elder James [g.^.] and Mar-
garet Anne (Brevoort) Renwick, and a brother
of the younger James and Edward [qq.v.]. He
graduated from Columbia College in 1833, at the
age of sixteen, and for the succeeding two years
was a dry-goods clerk in New York. Being in-
terested in mechanics, however, he devoted the
years from 1835 to 1837 to the study of engineer-
ing and then entered the government service as
an assistant engineer. Here he had the oppor-
tunity to take part in a number of federal con-
struction jobs, including the building of the
breakwaters at Sandy Hook and Egg Harbor,
N. J. In 1840 he became associated with the
United States Boundary Commission. After seven
years' service, which included the survey of the
boundary line between Maine and New Bruns-
wick, Canada, he entered the United States pat-
ent office as examiner in charge of the divisions
of metallurgy, steam engines, navigation, civil
engineering, and ordnance. Five years later, in
1853, he was made United States inspector of
steam vessels at the port of New York, being the
first incumbent of that office. He held this po-
sition for a number of years, and thereafter de-
voted his whole time to work as a patent expert.
Soon, because of his great technical knowledge,
he was constantly employed by the best patent
lawyers of the period and took part in nearly all
the great patent litigations between 1870 and the
time of his death. Among these were cases hav-
ing to do with the sewing machine, the McCor-
mick reaper, and the Bell telephone. He was co-
author with his father of The Lives of John Jay
and Alexander Hamilton (1840). On June 22,
1852, he married Margaret Janney of Alexandria,
Va., and at the time of his death in New York
City he was survived by his widow and two chil-
dren.

[H. H. Mclver, Geneal. of the Renwick Family
(1924); R. H. Greene, The Todd Geneal (1867);
N. Y. Times and N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 38, 1895; Patent
Office reports.]                                             C W.M.
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